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A report submitted by the Alaskan Governor’s Committee on Education indicates 
that the quality, of education in rural schools, both state-sponsored and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs-sponsored, is in need of improvement. This plan for school 
reorganization in Alaska recommends consolidation of small rural schools in favor of 
wider curricular offerings afforded by larger schools; all public schools of Alaska are 
ultimately to be subordinated to State control, including Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools. The plan outlines criteria for establishing elementary, junior high, and regular 
and regional boarding high schools. The report concludes that a need exists for 
establishing regional comprehensive high schools with dormitory facilities to 
accommodate those students from remote areas who presently are being deprived of 
a secondary education due to lack of facilities. (DA) 
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FOR E W OR D 



An overall plan for the operation of rural schools in Alaska has been 
developed which includes: 

1* Long range plans for rural education; 

2. A schedule for the gradual consolidation of State and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) operated schools into 
a single State school system; 

3. Provision for continued study and revision so that 
the plan may be adjusted to changing conditions. 

In January, 1905, the Nelson Act was passed providing for the 
establishment of schools in areas outside incorporated towns for ’’white child- 
ren and children of mixed blood who lead a civilized life* ” These schools were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Alaska* They later provided 
the nucleus of the territorial system of schools when, in 1917, a territorial 
department of education was established with jurisdiction over all schools not 
under the control of the U, S, Bureau of Education. 

With the passage of the Nelson Act of 1905, two school systems were 
established which still exist today* Clearly, the concept of two systems of edu- 
cation-one for native youth and the other for nonnative— is inconsistent with the 
tenets of a democratic nation and more specifically is in conflict with the Alaska 
Constitution, which states: 

’’The Legislature shall by general law establish and maintain 

a system of public schools open to all children of the State* ” 

Alaska’s total educational program should be under the jurisdiction 
of the State. However, providing school facilities for all children in Alaska 
and assuming complete control of schools now operating under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs would create a financial burden which Alaska 
cannot assume at the present time. 

The continued operation of two school systems creates a very real 
danger that educational programs disparate in philosophy will be developed so 
that further obstacles to consolidation will result. With full knowledge of this 
danger, an ’’Agreement of Understanding on Educational Policies” was 
developed during a joint meeting held in Washington, D.C., on March 1, 1962, 
with officials attending from the Bureau of Indian /.f fairs, the State of Alaska, 
the University of Alaska, and the U. S. Office of Education. The agreement 
commissioned the State of Alaska to ’’formulate an overall plan with local parti- 
cipation for (a) expansion of present high school educational facilities and (b) 
transfer of Bureau-operated schools to State management and operation. ” 
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Following the Washington agreement, Governor William A. Egan 
appointed a State education committee comprising the Area Director of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; the Alaska Secretary of State; the Commissioner of 
Education; the Dean of the College of Behavioral Sciences and Education of 
the U ni versity of Alaska; and a member of the Alaska Board of Education, 

The committee was directed to prepare an overall State plan for rural school 
operation and the ultimate consolidation of the two school systems now opera- 
ting in the State, 

It was agreed that the two issues should be considered separately, 
although clearly the development of a rural school plan must take into account 
the second objective which is the merging of the two systems. Since the tran- 
sfer of schools from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the State will be gradual 
in nature, there is an obvious advantage in obtaining agreement on general 
principles and guidelines in rural school expansion which can be followed by 
both agencies. 

This plan can be considered as the State of Alaska 1 s overall pro- 
posal for rural education with its recommendations to be used as guidelines 
to future investigations and implementation of the plan. It is important, how- 
ever, that the analysis and recommendations set forth herein should not be 
considered final. This plan should be under constant review so that changes 
can be made in light of changing conditions and new information. 
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PREFACE 



The first printing of n An Over-All Education Plan for 
Rural Alaska, M dated May 25, 1963, was well received, with 
the resultant demand for copies greater than expected. 

Following subsequent meetings of the Governor^ Com- 
mittee on Rural Education, revisions and modifications have 
been made. 

Additional copies of this report may be obtained by con- 
tacting the State Department of Education, 326 Alaska Office 
Building, Juneau, Alaska, 



REVISED REPORT: 



February 28, 1966 
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I, DESCRIPTION OF ALASKA SCHOOLS 



There are two school systems in the State of Alaska— the State 
system and the BIA system. The State directly operates schools through the 
Department of Education. These are called State -ope rated schools. In addi- 
tion, 19 cities, 9 borough districts and one special district (Haines) operate^ 
schools under general State laws and are referred to as "district” schools. 

Of 97 State-operated schools, 13 are operated entirely with Feder- 
al monies tinder Johnson-0 , Malley contracts, and 8 are on-base schools for 
children of military-base personnel, John son- C^Malley schools within 
boroughs will be transferred according to a November 27, 1964 schedule of 
agreement with Bureau of Indian Affairs to borough school systems. As 
prescribed standards are met, all other schools operated by the State through 
JOM contract funds will be transferred to State and borough operations. 

During the 1964-65 school year 13,756 children were educated in 
State-operated schools— 3, 951 in rural schools, 383 in Johnson-0 T Malley 
rural schools, and 9,422 in on-base schools. In addition, the State, through 
its political subdivisions, educated 42,891 children. Approximately 6,000 
children were receiving education in 80 BIA schools. 

With the implementation of the borough form of government, a 
number of schools formerly operated by the State Department of Education 
are now within the jurisdiction of borough school districts. This report is 
concerned primarily with rural educational problems and does not consider 
problems of on-base schools and schools operated by political subdivisions. 

The State rural schools are generally quite small. They are 
located throughout the State, the majority being in Western and Southwestern 
Alaska. Typically, school enrollments range from 12 to 60 pupils, and 
schools employ from 1 to 4 teachers. Only the following State-operated 
schools provide secondary programs: 

Bethel Glennallen **Tanana 

*Delta Junction **McGrath **Thorne Bay 

Fort Yukon Metlakatla Tok 

* Grades 9 and 10 ** Special high schools 

* All independent school districts, except the Haines Independent 
School District, were merged on or before January 1, 1964 into the various 
boroughs created under Chapter 146, SLA 1961, or Chapter 52, SLA 1963. 
The city school districts of Kenai, North Pole, Seward, and Girdwood also 
were merged into boroughs on or before January 1, 1964. 
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The State has recently constructed a 150- student regional vocation- 
al boarding school at Nome which will begin operation on July 1, 1966. 

All State rural schools are administered by the Alaska Department 
of Education. Rural schools, including those under Johnson-C^Malley 
contract, operated by the State, are listed in Appendix A. Also listed is the 
average daily membership of each school during the 1964-65 school year 
together with the number of teachers employed in each school. 

During the fiscal year 1964-65, the State appropriated $1, 189,625 
to cover operating costs of rural schools; obtained $1, 981,375 in Public Law 
874 Federal-impact funds, and $600, 016 in Jchnson-C^Malley monies. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are generally small. The major- 
ity of enrollments ranges from 14 to 60 pupils. Six larger day schools enroll 
up to 500 pupils. 

Most BIA schools are located in Northwestern Alaska. At the 
present time the Bureau operates a boarding high school at Mt. Edgecumbe 
which enrolls 672 children from all parts of the State. The BIA also provides 
ninth and tenth grade courses at Unalakleet. A few schools operated by the 
BIA offer directed study (correspondence) courses in high school work. 
Chemawa School in Oregon, which was attended by 775 Alaskan students in 
1965-66, offers a full high school curriculum. 

The BIA is constructing high schools at Kotzebue and Barrow, The 
objective is to provide high school instruction through Grade 12. 

The BIA schools are listed in Appendix B. Also listed is the num- 
ber of students enrolled in each school as of December, 1964, together with 
the number of teachers employed in each school. 

Native children in Alaska lag behind the general population in 
educational opportunities. The authors of "A Foundation for Alaska*s Public 
Schools, ” a survey report prepared in 1961 for the Alaska State Board of 
Education, point out that in I960 only 1, 832 out of 5, 365 native children 
between the ages of 14 and 19 were enrolled in high school. An additional 
1, 941 from this age group were still attending elementary school, and 1,595 
were not attending school. The most recent census figures indicate that only 
34 per cent of Alaska^ 5, 368 native youths of high school age are enrolled in 
secondary schools. ^ However, many of these youths are in school but at a 



Erick L. Lindman (director), M A Foundation for Alaska J s Public 
Schools; Report of a Survey" (prepared for the Alaska State Board of Edu- 
cation, September, 1961), p; 7 (mimeographed). 
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lower level, A recent survey of BIA and State- operated schools in approxi- 
mately 200 villages indicated the following percentages of high school age 
students who were reported as not attending any school: 

Survey of Rural School Enrollments, as of January, 1965 

Per Cent by Age 



Age 


Out of School 


13 


i% 


14 


2% 


15 


3% 


16 


6% 


17 


11% 


18 


24% 



A survey of non-returnees to boarding schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs reveals the following: 



Survey of Non-Returnees to BIA Boarding Schools, 1965 



Number eligible to return 
Number returned (1965-66) 

Number who enrolled in other schools 
Number out of school or whereabouts unknown 
Per cent of non-returnees (dropouts) 



1, 120 
1,010 

71 (estimated) 

39 

3.5% 



Rapidly increasing enrollments, coupled with the need to educate a 
larger percentage of children in rural areas, have necessitated a rapid 
increase in expenditures for school operation and construction. State expen- 
ditures for rural schools have increased from $2, 540, 134. 89 in fiscal year 
195 9-60- to $2,619,318. 91 in 1960-61; $3,586,798. 99 in 1961-62; $4,077,605 
in 1962-63; $3, 171,000 in 1964-65. The decline for the last year is caused 
by the borough assumption of responsibility for certain State-operated schools. 
Total expenditures for school construction, from all sources— State and 
Federal— have increased from $3,028,017 in 1958-60 to $3,686,051 in 1960-62, 
and $7,584,000 in 1962-64. The latter amount included a $5, 000,000 bond 
issue for the State vocational school at Nome. 

The BIA has accelerated its school construction program similarly. 
It has increased its budget from $1, 025, 000 in 1959-60; $1, 025, 000 in 1960- 
61; $2,343,000 in 1961-62; and $4,855,000 in 1962-63; and $4,962,000 in 
1963-64. 
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The State provides correspondence courses to approximately 300 
children in their home communities and approximately 75 children leave their 
homes to attend schools operated by political subdivisions* The parents pay 
the tuition and the cost of these students 1 board and room. 

Secondary education in the rural areas is especially limited* Sev- 
eral small communities with elementary schools are unable to support a high 
school* In the small communities where high school programs have been 
established, curricular offerings are of necessity extremely limited and the 
education obtained by students attending them is meager. 

Although small elementary schools may be operated with only one 
teacher, considerably more difficulty arises in successfully operating small 
high schools* The remoteness and the small size of rural communities make 
nearly impossible the provision of adequate local secondary school programs. 
Of the 88 rural communities in which the State operates schools, 9 offer 
secondary programs, with 4 of these high schools enrolling more than 50 
students (Bethel, Delta Junction, Glennallen, and MetLakatla). 

The BIA provides free secondary schooling for approximately 1,650 
Alaska native children at Mt* Edgecumbe boarding school, Wrangell Institute, 
Chemawa Indian School and Unalakleet Day School. For the school year 1965- 
66, approximately 150 students who have applied for admission to boarding 
schools could not be accepted due to lack of space* 

Considering the figures cited and the fact that the State offers 
secondary programs in 9 of the 88 communities in which State rural schools 
are operated as of September 1, 1965, the lack of secondary school facilities 
is obvious. 



II. GENERAL POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 



In order to analyze Alaska’s rural schools, three categories will be 
considered: (1) the very small school in which high school instruction cannot 
be provided, (2) the medium- sized schools which have enrollments sufficient 
to justify courses above the eighth grade level, and (3) day-boarding high 
schools designed to serve a geographical region. 

Two major policy considerations govern decisions determining use 
of one type of school over the other: (1) the need to preserve home ties, and 
(2) the need to establish schools of adequate size to offer a full program. 
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POLICY CONSIDERATIONS, DAY-BOARDING SCHOOLS 



Possible Advantages 

1* More adequate facilities made 
possible through larger enroll- 
ment* 

2. Wider choice in curricular 
offerings* 

3* Social and guidance services 
provided. 

4. Regular school attendance 
sustained* 

5. Medical services provided* 

6. Learning situation extended into 
after- school hours. 

7. Larger community provides lab- 
oratory for civic, cultural and 
business learnings. 

8. Broader contacts with peer group 
promotes social development. 

9. Regular hours and good food 
promote physical development. 

10. Skills of living mastered through 
daily practice in guided situations. 



Possible Disadvantages 

1. May weaken home ties. 

2. Homesickness if students too 
young. 

3. Lessens students 1 opportunity to 
learn subsistence skills practices 
in the home community. 

4. Living in two radically different 
situations may lead to temporary 
confusion on the part of some 
students. 

5. Possibly some tendency toward 
regimentation with resultant loss 
of student initiative. 



POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 

1. Students retain home ties. 

2. Personal relationships closer 
with the teacher. 

3. Students may learn study habits 
more efficiently. 



SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
1 # Limited curriculum offerings. 

2. Limited real-life experience 
related to modem world. 

3. Teacher not qualified to teach all 
subjects. 



POLICY CONSIDERATIONS, SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS (contd. ) 



Possible Advantages 

4. School facility contributes to 
local economy, 

5. Higher enrollment of high school 
age students, 

6. Students have opportunity to learn 
hunting, fishing and related skills. 



Possible Disadvantages 

4, Vicarious learnings limited 
because of cost of materials, 

5, Skills in social development are 
not learned. 

6, Communication skills limited. 



The Need to Preserve Home Ties 



Ties with the family and home should not be destroyed. Where an 
adequate junior high school education cannot be provided in the home commu- 
nity, the student should have an opportunity to attend school in an environ- 
ment not completely foreign to him. Requiring junior high school students 
from Northwestern Alaska to attend Mt. Edgecumbe Boarding School in South- 
eastern Alaska presents an adjustment problem to many children who find the 
environment quite unlike that of their home communities. Dormitory life mayj 
add to the frustrations of adolescents and be a cause of high school dropouts. 



Asa result, many Alaskan children may elect to attend small high 
schools where the curriculum is limited. Where children cannot attend school 
in their home communities because of inadequate enrollments, they should be 
given the opportunity to attend boarding high schools as near their home com- 
munities as possible. 

Tn light of Alaska 1 s unique problems in providing educational oppor- 
tunities in remote areas, the following guidelines and criteria are sugge sted. 



IH. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Most schools operated by the BIA and the State are small elemen- 
tary schools enrolling from 10 to 60 pupils and staffed by 1 to 4 teachers. 



1 Charles K, Ray, Joan Ryan and Seymour Parker, ‘’Alaska Native 
Secondary School Dropouts, “ (College, Alaska: University of Alaska, 1962) 
pp. 318-22, 



Seventy-nine per cent of the State schools, including JCM schools, and 60 per 
cent of the BIA schools fall into this category. 

School buildings constructed by the State and BIA are similar in 
many respects. Essentially, the agencies provide classrooms and teachers 1 
(^mrtcis in communities which meet established criteria. However, schools 
constructed by the BIA are generally more extensive, i. e., additional facilitie 
such as a lunch kitchen, health clinic, and quarters for visiting personnel may 
be included. 

Classrooms in BIA schools usually are 900 square feet in area, and 
provide for a class size of 30 pupils. The standard State classroom is 750 
square feet in area, and class size is 25 pupils per teacher. 

Responsibilities of BIA teachers may include community services, 
lunch programs, and health care— although such duties are being shifted to 
health personnel as rapidly as possible. The State Department of Education 
does not provide comparable services; however, these types of assistance are 
made available by appropriate State agencies. 

Elementary schools (Grades B-8) with minimum enrollments of 10 
or mo re pupils should be operated in all villages. 

Criteria for Establishing Elementary Schools 

1. A minimum enrollment in Grades 1-8 of 10 or more 
pupils in State schools, and an anticipated minimum 
average daily attendance of 12 pupils in BIA schools 
is required. 

2. Evidence of future population growth of the commu- 
nity should exist. 

3. Other factors should be considered such as availabi- 
lity of funds and adequate transportation. 

Special Preparation of Teachers and Instructional Materials for 

Alaskan Rural Schools 

The University of Alaska, beginning in the summer of 1966, will 
establish a summer trailing institute for teachers who have been employed in 
Alaska* s rural schools. Instruction will include methods of teaching 

* This project is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation for a 
four-year period, after which time financial support will be assumed by the 
State and Federal governments. 



English to bilinguals, courses in anthropology, and consideration of special 
problems in Alaskan education. Teachers who have completed courses in the 
institute will be employed by the BIA and State for placement in remote areas. 
Additionally, research will be conducted in the development of instructional 
materials appropriate for Alaskan schools. 



IV. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Junior high schools (Grades 7-9) should be maintained in larger 
communities. 

Criteria for Establishing Junior High Schools 

1. A minimum enrollment of 90 in Grades 7-9 is 
recommended. 

2. The faculty shall include at least five full-time 
teachers. 

3. The curriculum shall be approved by the State and 
shall provide the basic subjects plus a choice of 
electives including music, home economics, and 
other courses in practical arts. 

4. The school plant and facilities must meet State 
standards. 

5. School furniture, equipment, and instructional 
materials shall be of sufficient quantity and quality 
to permit full student participation in the instruct- 
ional program, including work in practical arts 
courses. 



V. THE REGULAR (LOCAL) HIGH SCHOOL 

Regular (local) high schools (Grades 9-12) should be of such size 
that an adequate program can be provided. A high school should be large 
enough (minimum enrollment of 150 pupils) to afford opportunities or some 
electives, including prevocational training. Conant*s recommendation to the 
effect that no high school operate unless 100 students are in the graduating 




